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THE AUSTRIAN STATE TREATY 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the caucus 
room, Senate Office Building, Senator Walter F. George (chairman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators George (chairman), Sparkman, Humphrey, Bark- 
ley, Mansfield, Smith of New Jersey, Knowland, and Aiken. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have you with us. 

[ want to congratulate you again on the work that you have per- 
formed in bringing about the final treaty with the Austrian State. 

We will have other members coming in, but knowing that your 
time is valuable, I believe that we will proceed. Questions may be 
withheld until you have finished such formal statement as you wish 
to make to us. 

You may proceed. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON, JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, it is with much gratification 
that I appear before this committee in support of the President’s 
request that the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the 
Austrian State Treaty. This treaty, signed on May 15, 1955, marks 
the ending of a long, long trail. Austria’s independence was lost in 
1938, 17 years ago. The restoration of that independence was one of 
the objectives for which United States forces fought in the Second 
World War. In 1943, that is 11 years ago, the Soviet Union pledged 
itself, with the United Kingdom and the United States, to make 
Austria free and independent. France joined in that pledge. Since 
1947, 8 years ago, negotiations for an independence treaty have been 
carried on. 


COURAGE AND DETERMINATION OF THE AUSTRIAN PEOPLE 


The freedom of Austria has had to be won twice over—first on the 
battlefield and then through long years of diplomatic struggle in the 
cold war. 

In the 10 years that have elapsed since the conclusion of World War 
II, the Austrian Government and people have fully demonstrated their 
ability to practice democracy as we know it. They have rejected the 
manifold lures of communism. They have displayed remarkable 
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patience and steadfastness under a lengthy and onerous military 
occupation. The courage and determination of the Austrian people 
have been the indispensable basic circumstance which finally enabled 
the United Kingdom, France, and the United States to bring about 
this treaty. 

HISTORY OF THE TREATY 


My report of May 27 to the President, which he in turn has trans- 
mitted to the Senate, gives in some detail an analysis of the treaty. 
Therefore, in this statement, I shall today touch only briefly on the 
high points I believe to be of significance to your deliberations. 

It may be well first to recall the tortuous history of the treaty. The 
four occupying powers, noted in 1943 that Austria was the first victim 
of Hitler’s imperialism and agreed that she should be reestablished 
as a free and independent nation. There was no reason why that 
intention should not have been carried out promptly, and indeed by 
the time of the 1947 Moscow meeting of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters it appeared that early agreement on a liberating treaty was 
possible. But as in so many other fields, however, it soon became 
apparent that the Soviet Union had other intentions. The hopes of 
the Austrians and the three Western Powers were raised and dashed 
in 1947 and again in 1949. Throughout 8 years, approximately 400 
four-power meetings were held at various levels. The Western Powers 
made every effort to conclude the treaty, but the Soviets, time after 
time, found new and irrelevant excuses for refusing agreement. 

In the meantime the Soviet armed forces remained in stre ngth in 
eastern Austria, and there was intensive Soviet exploitation of the 
east Austrian economy. All of this was a severe burden for the 
Austrian people throughout the period to which I refer. Removals 
of capital equipment were partic uals irly heavy in the early vears and the 
Austrians were denied the benefits of their oil and Danube shipping 
properties as well as some 300 ousness and industrial enterprises. 

In 1952 the United Nations took cognizance of the situation and 
adopted a resolution calling upon the Sour Powers to terminate the 
occuption and restore Austria’s independence as the Four Powers 
had agreed to do in the Moscow Declaration of 1943. But the 
Soviet Union ignored that resolution. 


REVERSAL OF 





SOVIET POLICY 











At the Berlin Conference in February 1954, the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the 3 Western Powers dramatized Soviet perversity 
when they went to the length of offering to accept the Soviet versions 
of ss only 5 articles that then remained unagreed in the draft 


treaty. The Soviet Foreign Minister however insisted upon his new 
demand that Soviet military occ upation should continue indefinitely. 
These new Soviet conditions made a mockery of the treaty. These 


new Soviet conditions were refused by Austria. 

In April of this year the Soviet Government suddenly altered its 
policy toward an Austrian treaty. That reversal coincided with the 
Western European parliamentary actions which assured the coming 
into force of the Paris accords for restoring sovereignty to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, creating Western European Union and bringing 
the Federal Republic of Germany into NATO. At that juncture the 
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Soviet Government invited the Austrian Government to send repre- 
sentatives to Moscow. After exchanges of views with the three 
Western Powers, the invitation was accepted. 

It led to an understanding embodied in a memorandum of agree- 
ment dated April 15, 1955, which you have before you as an attach- 
ment to the President’s message to the Senate, dated June 1, 1955. 
The Moscow agreement was the first positive indication that the 
Soviet attitude toward the treaty had changed and that it would be 
possible to realize a treaty which would bring about the withdrawal 
of Soviet armed forces to the East, their first retreat in Europe since 
1945. 

FINAL NEGOTIATION OF THE TREATY 


Final negotiations he ld at Vienna during the first half of May 
made it possible to obtain a treaty which, in major respects, is a 
more just and satisfactory document than the draft treaty as it had 
stood from 1949 until the recent negotiations in Vienna. These 
Vienna negotiations were a model of western unity in action, and 
the results are notable. Special recognition is due to Ambassador 
Llewellyn Thompson and his associates who comprised the United 
States delegation at Vienna during the concluding negotiations. 

The Western Powers and the Austrian Government negotiated with 
the Soviet representatives on the basis of the principle that provi- 
sions that were either obsolete or that might in any serious way 
qualify Austria’s sovereignty should be removed from the treaty. 
Also account was taken of the Austrian Government’s announced 
intention of assuming voluntarily a neutral status after sovereignty 
was restored. It was thus important that the treaty ar one neither 
provide special opportunities for other nations to interfere in Aus- 
trian affairs nor render Austria incapable of defending and main- 
taining its independence and neutrality. 


I 
] 
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CHANGES MADE DURING FINAL NEGOTIATION 


Briefly, here are some of the important ways in which the treaty 
was changed during 2 weeks of intensive negotiations: 

The so-called war-guilt clause in the preamble was removed. 

The draft article concerning displaced persons and refugees, for- 
merly known as article 16, was deleted. Much concern had been 
voiced about that article here and abroad, and it contained provision 
for Soviet activities inconsistent with Austria’s status of independence. 

The Austrian intention to adopt a neutral status also made map- 
propriate several of the military clauses as they had stood in prior 
years. Those clauses would have limited Austrian military forces so 
as to have made difficult an effective defense of a neutral Austria. 

5 the terms of the draft treaty provided in what was article 35, now 
22, that the Soviet Government would retain for up to 30 years most 
of the valuable Austrian oil properties and would own in perpetuity 
Austrian Danube shipping with its docks. At Moscow in April the 
Soviets offered to restore these properties to Austria for payments of 
10 million tons of oil over a period of 10 years and $2 million, respec- 
tively. However, the Soviet representative at Vienna refused to 
modify article 35 correspondingly. Thus, so far as the treaty was 
concerned, the Soviet Government would have been free to assert a 
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legal right to undertake an economic reoccupation of Austria on the 
basis of the treaty provisions after the treaty had entered into force. 
That danger seemed to me so great that, on May 10, 1955, I informed 
Ambassador Thompson that I would not come to Vienna to sign the 
treaty unless some way could be found to eliminate the risk. At the 
last the Soviet Government agreed to incorporate by reference in the 
treaty (art. 22) the Moscow economic accord. This reference also 
covers the Moscow provision that Austria’s payment to the Soviet 
Union of $150 million over 6 years for German assets other than the 
oil and shipping properties may be discharged in terms of Austrian 
roods. 


PROVISIONS OF THE TREATY 


With these and other changes, it is possible for me to Say with 
complete assurance that, the treaty that the President has submitted 
will, when ratified, make good its title, which reads “The State Treaty 
for the Reestablishment of an Independent and Democratic Austria.” 
The treaty provides for the ending of the occupation within 90 days 
after the treaty comes into force, and the reestablishment of Austria 
within its boundaries as they existed on January 1, 1938. The signa- 
tories declare their intention to respect Austria’s independence and 
territorial integrity, and Anschluss with Germany is prohibited. The 
treaty also contains provision for the restoration of legal rights and 
interests in Austria of the United Nations and their nationals and for 
return of the property as it now exists. National treatment is pro- 
vided for in case of war damage. Another article provides that 
Austria will make restoration or provide compensation to victims of 
nazism, who were largely those of Jewish faith. 


PERPETUAL NEUTRALITY 


As I reported to the President, the Austrian Government has 
indicated its intention to declare its perpetual neutrality and not to 
join any military alliances or permit any foreign military bases on its 
territory. The Austrian Parliament has by unanimous vote, passed 
a resolution to that effect, calling upon the Government to submit a 
constitutional law which I am informed will be acted on by the 
Parliament after the treaty has entered into force and the occupation 
troops have been withdrawn, so that the act will be that of a fully 
sovereign nation. 

At that time the Austrian Government will call upon the govern- 
ments with which it has diplomatic relations to signify that they will 
respect that neutrality. The Soviet Government has suggested that 
the four former oce upying powers make a joint declaration that they 
will respect and observe the neutrality which Austria w - have chosen 
for herself. The executive branch sees no objection in principle, as 
such action would in essence be merely a concrete souliadion of the 
general undertakings which the United States has already given by 
the United Nations Charter to respect the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of other peoples (article 1 (2)) and to refrain 
from the threat or use of force against the political independence of 
any state (article 2 (4)). It would also be consistent with the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States toward other neutral nations. 
The exact form in which the United States would make its intention 
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known is, I believe, best left to a later date, that is, until after the 
Austrian request has actually been made. 

It is important, I believe, to note that the Austrian Government 
has indicated its intention to raise a substantial armed force and its 
resolve to defend its independence and neutrality with all the resources 
at its command. The steadfast and courageous behavior of the 
Austrian people during the years of occ _—— gives every reason for 
confidence that the Austrian people and Government will hold to that 
intention. 

The Soviet-Austrian memorandum of understanding agreed at Mos- 
cow on April 15 includes a statement that for its part Austria will 
request a guaranty by the United States, United ee France, 
and the Soviet Union of the inviolability and integrity of Austria’s 
territory, and the Soviet Union has in the same memorandum ex- 
pressed its willingness to grant such a guaranty. No proposal of this 
nature has been put forward as yet. W hen and if it is, the administra- 
tion, aware of our constitutional provisions, would of course consult 
the Senate on any action that would seem appropriate for the United 
States to take. I should add that none of the parties to the treaty has 
made the ratification or implementation of the treaty dependent op 
a guaranty of Austria’s territorial integrity. 

Both Houses of the Austrian Parliament have this week voted 
unanimously to ratify the State Treaty, and it has been signed 
the President of the Austrian Republic. 


POSITION OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


I wish to associate myself with the President in urging that the 
Senate take early and favorable action with respect to the Austrian 
State Treaty, which, when it comes into force, will fulfill at last the 
Moscow Declaration of 1943. This result has been one for which the 
United States Government has long labored and toward which my 
predecessors in office, Secretaries Marshall and Acheson, made con- 
tributions which deserve to be recognized. President Eisenhower 
stated in his speech of April 16, 1953, and the United States Govern- 
ment has repeated on numerous occasions since, that Soviet agreement 
to the Austrian Treaty, fulfilling the Moscow Declaration of 1943, 
would be considered a significant deed, as distinct from words. It 
may open the way to further cooperation to fulfill other wartime 
pledges. It is the hope of the President and myself that the United 
States will complete its ratification processes promptly and prior to 
the forthcoming meeting of the heads of government of the Big Four. 
We hope that this will be done by a Senate vote which will evidence 
anew our own Nation’s dedication to the lofty goals which were 
proclaimed during World War II and our determination to do all 
that peacefully lies within our power to achieve those goals. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


UNITED STATES AID TO AUSTRIA 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary, is it contemplated that we would 
furnish arms to Austria after the ratification of the treaty? 

Secretary Dutues. If that is requested, and we think it will be, it 
is contemplated that we would give some assistance to the Austrians 
in equipping the forces which they are allowed to have under the treaty. 

63805—55 2 
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The CuarrmMan. But that would be a matter subsequent to the 
ratification of the treaty? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sit 

The CuarrmMan. Could you indicate how much assistance and what 
expenditures were made by the United States for the aid and assistance 
of Austria? 

Secretary Duties. The total over the 10-year period approximates 
$900 million. 


PROVISIONS OF TREATY AFFECTING AUSTRIAN ECONOMY 


The CuHarrMan. It has been said, I believe, in some quarters that 
our contributions over the whole period counterbalanced or equaled 
the payments that Austria made to the Soviets or has promised in 
this treaty to pay to the Soviets. Is that correct? 

Secretary Duties. The value of what the Soviets had taken out 
during this period? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary Duties. It would be difficult to estimate, but I would 
think that the figures would not be very far apart. No one knows 
precisely the value of what has been taken out of the Austrian econ- 
omy. We do know that they have been taking up to 3 million tons 
of oil a year. Seventeen dollars is the approximate value per ton, 
That alone would amount to about $50 million a year. 

The Cuarrman. And the agreement is that under the treaty they 
would take out how much more oil during the next 10 years? 

Secretary Duties. One million a year for 10 years. So that that 
will release approximately 2 million tons a year. 

The CHarrmMan. And in addition, a payment of $150 million? 

Secretary Duties. $150 million in goods over 6 years. 

The CHarRMAN. Over 6 vears? 

Secretary Duturs. Yes That is for the release of approximately 
00 industrial pl ints which have been taken over and exploited by 
the Soviets in the Eastern Zone. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Mansfield, have you any questions? 

Senator Mansrrevp. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. 

First | want to compliment the Secretary for his concise and lucid 
statement. I am very happy that he has publicly expressed his 
appreciation for the fine work performed by Ambassador Thompson, 
as he has many times previously. I think it ought to be brought out 
that Ambassador Thompson has done a magnificient job in Vienna, 
not only insofar as the Austrian State Treaty is concerned, but along 
with Ambassador Luce and Under Secretary Murphy in bringing 
about a final settlement of the vexatious Trieste question. 


SOVIET FORCES IN SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Mr. Secretary, what will happen to the Soviet forces in the satellite 
countries once the Austrian Treaty is approved? I ask that question 
because it is my understanding that the contention has been made 
that if and when a peace treaty with Austria was arrived at, within 
a 90-day period after the date of final ratification the Soviets would 
withdraw their line of communication troops from Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and I believe Rumania as well. 
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Could you give the committee any answer to that question? 

Secretary Duuues. Yes, sir. The treaties with Hungary and 
Rumania provide that Soviet troops may remain there to protect the 
lines of communication with the Soviet troops in Austria as long as the 
troops are in Austria. Therefore, as far as the treaties are concerned, 
their right to maintain troops in Hungary and Rumania would termi- 
nate following the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from Austria. 

Howe ver, we believe that the provisions of the new military agree- 
ments which were signed at Warsaw on May 14, the day just before 
the signing of the Austrian Treaty, those probably give the Soviet 
Union effective rights to maintain troops in the satellite countries of a 
fresh character, so that I do not think we can realistically expect that 
the Soviet Union will withdraw its troops from Hungary and Rumania, 
although that is called for by the treaty. 


ADMISSION OF AUSTRIA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Secretary, I am very happy that at long 
last, and after so many years, as you so ably pointed out, that Austria 
is once again in a position where it might achieve a great degree 
of indepe ndence. I would like to express the hope that it would be 
the position of this Government that as soon as the treaty is ratified, 
we will do what we can to further the entrance of Austria into the 
United Nations. 

Secretary Duuuss. I can assure you, Senator, that that will be the 
position of the Executive. The treaty itself in its preamble indicates 
that Austria should be a member of the United Nations. Unfortun- 
ately, similar preambles in other treaties that have borne the signature 
of the Soviet Union have not been honored. But we hope in this case 
that as indicative of its apparent desire to show that it is turning over 
a new leaf, the Soviet Union might perhaps at this time honor that 
indication of the preamble, that Austria should be a member of the 
United Nations. 

It is too soon now to know, but the matter will probably be coming 
up before the next Assembly. It will probably come up before the 
Security Council, which has to act on these same questions, and then 
if it is favorably acted upon, would come up before the Assembly next 
Septembe r. 

AUSTRIAN RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 


Senator MAnsFIEeLp. Is it true that under this treaty Austria is pro- 
hibited from taking any steps, “likely to promote, directly or in- 
directly’’ political or economic union with Germany? 

Secretary Duuues. I think that is correct, sir. I would have to 
check the quoted language, but it sounds familiat 

Senator Mansrie~p. Would not this seem to indicate that in this 
age, W he nh we are trying to bring about integr: ation amo! if nati lons with 
their neighbors, that this would limit Austria’s exercise of its foreign 
policy? 

Secretary Dt LLES. The general principle integration is, | think, 
thoroughly sound. I think one must admit occasional exceptions, 
and while I would frankly be happier if it had been possible to obtain 
a treaty which did not contain that particular sweeping prohibition, 
I think that one can recognize that in the case of small countries, such 
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as Austria and her neighbor, Switzerland, there is a legitimate place 
for independent neutrality. I do not think the principle is a sound 
one for general application. 

Senator Mansrievp. I note that you mentioned Switzerland, and 
it is My understanding that Mr. Molotov, in discussing the terms of 
the treaty with Mr. Raab, the Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, 
compared Austria’s position with that of Switzerland. It is true, of 
course, that Austria has pledged itself to remaining neutral with the 

iaranty of its inviolability to come from the treaty powers, but it is 
also true that there are a number of penal clauses imposing limitations 
on Austria’s freedom of action. 

For example, while the army limitations originally proposed by the 
hdrawn, at the present time, as I understand 

not be able to protect its neutrality with 
omic weapons of any kind, with culded missiles, or even with 
LX pedo boats on the Danube. 


Soviet Union were withe 
] 


his treatv, Austria wil 


The point I am getting at is that the comparison, really, by the 
Soviet Union of the proposed new status for Austria with that of 


Switzerland just does not hold up under close scrutiny. 
\USTRIAN ECONOMY 


One more question. Economically, how will this tremendous 
reparation which Austria must pay to the Soviet Union over a 10- 
vear period, plus the withdrawal of Allied soldiers and thereby 
Allied dollars from Austria—how will this affect the economy of 
Austria? How will the dollar deficiency be made up? 

Secretary Duties. The payments to the Soviet Union will not 
involve dollar requirements for exchange except, I think, for the $2 
million. But otherwise 

Senator Mansrreip. That is $2 million which Austria must pay for 
having the Danube Shipping Co. returned to it? 

Secretary Duties. That is not a dollar payment. But other 
provisions were changed so that the remainder could be paid in terms 
of Austrian coods. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I see. 

Secretary DuLues. So that outside of the $2 million for the Danube 
Shipping Co., the payments will be oil, 1 million tons of oil for 10 
vears, and then Austrian goods. The value of the released properties 
will more than enable Austria to meet those payments. As I pointed 
out in answer to the chairman’s question, the oil production is running 
at somewhat over 3 million tons a vear, all of which now goes to the 
Soviet Union. This will mean one-third of that, or 1 million tons, 

| go to the Soviet Union, and 2 million tons will be retained by 


\ * ) 
4 hiet. 
} Y } her factor } : : ; 
vow, vou have got the other factors that you mentioned no, you 
; } -} am ake lade ; : > 
not mention them which is the loss of a certain amount of 
ie from the withdrawal of troops of occupation and also the cost 
: ‘ ‘ 4 5 : ae ‘ ryt “. . 
hntaimime its own mulitary establishment. l‘hose items will be 
somewhat a burden on the Austrian budget. The first one will be a 
a on its foreign ex hange position, although the figure there is 
a great one. The number of Allied troops in Austria has been 
l mat for a considerable period of time, and the Soy iets have been 
on the country, so that they have not prov ided any parti ular 
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foreign exchange. The French troops were withdrawn practically 
entirely some little time ago; the British troops were cut down to one 
battalion, I think, some little time ago, and the United States troops 
numbered, I think around—I am informed that that is a classified 
figure. 

It is hard for me always to remember whether certain information 
is classified or not. But my advisers tell me that that figure is sup- 
posed to be classified. It is not a very big figure. 

Senator MansFieLp. | am going to vote for this treaty, Mr 
Secretary, but it seems to me that it is an extremely high price for a 
friendly democratic country such as Austria to pay. I recognize the 
circumstances, and I am glad that after something like 400 meetings, 
this country is now on the verge of achieving at least a degree of 
independence in the administration of its own affairs. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirx#. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to join with the others in congratulating you. 
I had a feeling of elation when I heard of your accomplishment in 
Austria. I have been very much interested in that whole area for 
some time. 

I want to congratulate you especially on your courage and vision 
in holding out against going there until certain conditions were 
complied with and Russia was compelled to vield certain basic points. 

I assume from the fact that you did sign it, that you are recom- 
mending our approval of this treaty. Are there any reservations 
that you have in mind which we should attach to the treaty so far 
as the United States is concerned. I assume it is without any proposed 
reservations from you? 

Secretary Duties. I see no occasion for any, Senator 


WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET TROOPS 


Senator SmirH. Now, Senator Mansfield raised the question about 
the troops in these adjoming countries. I gather from your reply 
that while the previous treaties have proposed that there may be 
access to Austria as long as Austria is occupied by Russian troops, that 
the signing of this treaty does not remove all those troops from the 
adjoining countries. You mentioned Hungary. 

Secretary Duties. The two countries which I mentioned, which 
are where the treaties have these provisions are Hungary and Rumania, 
Those are the countries through which the Soviet line of communica- 
tion supposedly runs, and the treaties provided that the Soviet troops 
would be withdrawn following the withdrawal of the troops from 
Austria. 

However, this new military system which has been established by 
the agreements made at Warsaw in the early part of May presumably) 
gives the Soviet Union at least a practical right to maintain troops 
throughout that whole satellite area, so that I think as a practical 
matter the Soviet Union will continue to have troops there, as, indeed, 
we always anticipated. We scarcely dared hope that the Soviet 
Union would in fact take its troops out of Hungary and Rumania 
merely because the treaty calls for it. We thought they would find 
some way to avoid that provision, and they have. 
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ADMISSION OF AUSTRIA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Smiru. I think we all suspected that there would be some 
way to keep troops in the area 

Now, reference was made to the United Nations. Of course, |] 
join with Senator Ms a Id in sincerely hoping that Austria will be 
admitted to the United Nations. Was there any indication in any 
of the discussions as to Russia’s attitude, now that Russia has prac- 
tically endorsed Austria’s independence? Is there any reason to fear 
that Russia will veto the application of Austria or the consideration 
of Austria for admission? 

Secretary Duties. I would not say, Senator, that we have any 
clear indication one way or the other on that point. The Soviet 
Union did abstain from giving any categorical assurances that it 
would vote unqualifiedly for Austrian admission to the United Na- 
tions. We would have been glad to have had such assurance, but we 
were not able to get it. And whether or not they will try to include 
Austria in the so-called package that they propose for the United 
Nations, which includes the admission not only of clearly qualified 
states but of states which seem to most of the members of the United 
Nations to be disqualified, whether they will put Austria in the 
package or not, we cannot foresee definitely at the present time. 

Senator SmirH. So far as this particular treaty is concerned, then, 
there was no assurance that Austria would be treated as a special 
child of our joint operations? 

Secretary Dutuxs. No. 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Now, there is one point that I am not quite clear on 

he discussion of the neutrality of Austria. For years there 
so beet 1 talk about the ultimate United States of Europe and getting 
together of the European countries. I think many of us hope very 
much that that might be accomplished. Does this treaty prevent 
Austria from being a part at some future date of the United States of 
Kurope? 

Secretary Duties. | would think that if the treaty remains in 
force, its terms might prevent Austria from joming a so-called United 
States of Europe, although T would add this, that there are no treaty 
provisions that I know of that are impervious to the change of cir- 
cumstances that are brought about by the lapse of time. And in my 
opinion the facts and circumstances which would be needed to bring 
about the creation of the United States of Europe on a broad basis 
would probably also bring about with them a willingness on the part 
of the signatories to this tres ity to allow Austria to become a member. 
But one would have to depend for that result, in my opinion, upon 
the changing circumstances, bringing with them the willingness to 
allow that to happen. 

But if there should be a United States of Europe which would in- 
clude the eastern European countries, I do not think there would be 
any great difficulty found in bringing Austria in if Austria wants to 
come. 
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DURATION OF THE TREATY 


Senator SmirH. I have not had the opportunity to read this in 
detail. What is the termination date, if any, of this treaty? Is it 
indefinite? 

Secretary Duuuss. It is indefinite. 

Senator Smirx. It runs indefinitely? 

Secretary Duuuzs. Yes. 

Senator Smirxn. Subject to abrogation by any particular kind 
action? 

Secretary Duties. No, I do not think there is any provision for 
abrogation. It is a treaty which gives independence to Austria, and 
there is no desire on anybody’s part to have a right to take that 
independence away from them. 

You will note this treaty is not a peace treaty. We make the 
distinction between so-called peace treaties and this treaty, which is 
called a state treaty, which is a treaty which grants independence to 
Austria. We were never at war with Austria. Austria lost het 
independence before we were in the war, and now through the struggle, 
as pointed out, first on the battlefield and then around the conference 
table, we are in a position to give Austria back her independence. 
That return of independence is done on a perpetual basis. 


AUSTRIAN ECONOMY 


Senator Smiru. I recall that after World War I we were very much 
concerned about the Austrian situation. Austria was hardly able to 


sustain herself and she needed outside help. 

Now, do I understand that with the more recent developments in 
Austria—the economic arrangement with Russia and the release of 
oul—that Austria will be able to sustain herself? Would she need out- 
side aid, trade or something very special to sustain her economy? 

Secretary Dutuxrs. The calculations that we make and the Aus- 
trians make, which are only SD ReCanS ieee, indicate that Austria 
will be able to meet the economic responsibilities that will fall upon 
her for the maintenance of her own sound economy for meeting these 
payments, for establishing an army; that all of these things can be 
done within the scope of’ Austria’s economy, on jin secamption that 
general world conditions are sound economically. Austria’s economy 
is perhaps more sensitive than many economies are to the general 
climate and type of goods that Austria manufactures, the income from 
tourist trade, all of which make Austria an economy which is sensitive 
to outside conditions. 

But assuming that the general world economy continues on approxi- 
mately the present basis, it is estimated that Austria will, without any 
abnormal outside assistance, be able to carry on under this treaty. 

Senator Smiru. I third that is a very hopeful outlook. 

Secretary Duties. The Austrians, Senator, have done an amazing 
job of developing their economy. I recall quite well the days that 
you refer to after the end of the First World War, at the time of the 
Treaty of St. Germain, when the Austro-Hungarian monarchy .was 
dismembered, and there was very great question in many minds as 
to the capacity of little Austria to survive. And, of course, the abrupt 
change which took place at that time did create very serious problems 
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for Austria. But during this period following World War II, the 
Austrians have shown an industry and initiative which have been 
quite amazing and which give, I think, very good promise that their 
economy will be able to carry the burdens which this treaty leaves 
upon it and probably be better off than it has been during the occupa- 
tion period, although it is true that, as Senator George pointed out, 
there has been a very considerable amount of special aid from the 
United States, a figure which—I have a more accurate figure that 
my adviser has given me—I gave the figure of around $900 million. 
That was the amount of ECA. 

In addition to that, there have been some other forms of emergency 
aid. So the total would be more nearly a billion and a quarter dollars 
over this period. 

Now that, however, has been tapering off very much in recent 
vears, and the performance of Austria’s economy in the last 2 or 3 
vears warrants, I think, the conclusion which I gave to you, namely, 
that without any abnormal aid and with the recovery of control 
of its own natural resources and its industries in eastern Austria, 
Austria will be able to make the payments required to the Soviet 
Union and at the same time build up an adequate military estab- 
lishment. 

Senator SmirH. I am most gratified to hear that. I have such a 
high regard for the Austrian people as a people, and I feel that, if 
their economy is restored, they will be a most valuable asset and 
influence in the whole European picture. 


REFUGEES AND 





ES( 





-APEES 


Now, there is just one subject more, Mr. Secretary. Article 16 
of the earlier drafted treaty which dealt with repatriation of escapees 
from the Soviet Union, does not appear in this state treaty. I under- 


stand that you insisted that that be eliminated, and I congratulate 
you especially on that. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, I did. 

Senator Smrra. But that brings up a few more questions. The 
irst is this: How many refugees are now estimated to be in Austria? 
Have we any figures on that? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, we have the figures. My recollection is 
that the total number in camps is about 37,000; there is a very much 
larger number of people who technic ‘ally — be called refugees or 
escapees who are not in camps and who are pretty well integrated now 
and absorbed into the Austrian economy. 

But the number who constitute what you might call a special 
problem, in the camps, amounts to about 37,000, although some of 
them, J am informed, are actually employed, so that they are not just 
sitting idly m the camps. 

Senator SmirxH. Those are people, I take it, that have run away 
from the horrors of their home base in order to be free. I mean, it is 
that yearning for freedom that has motivated many of these peoples. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. So we have a very special interest in them in the 
future 

Secretary Dutuss. Yes, sit 
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Senator Smrrx. Will their welfare be in the hands of the Austrian 
Government and can they be taken care of without any outside 
assistance? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. Their care at the present time is primarily 
in charge of the Austrian Government. There are, I believe, some 
charitable relief societies that are helping out to some extent, but in 
the main, that program is bemg carried and will be carried by the 
Austrian Government. 

Senator Smirxa. Do you think there is any danger that the Soviet 
Union may devise methods of pressurizing the Austrian Government 
so as to force it to return any of the refugees to the Soviet Union? 

Secretary Duties. | do not think so. 

Of course, that was the fear which we ent rtaimed under the old 
article 16, and it was because of that fear that the Soviet Union would 
h would frighten these people and maybe 
terrorize them into coming back, that we were able to obtain, after 


ise coercive Measures whic 


some difficulty, the elimination of that article 16. [ think it is all 
right the way it now is, and I think that the sturdy qualities that 


have been shown by the Austrian Government give adequate assur- 
ances that they will not lend themselves to any coercive measures by 
the Soviet Union which would in fact be a violation of the due sover- 
elgnty and independence which the Austrian nation is winning back 
for itself. 

Senator SmirH. If such action should be taken, would there by any 
recourse open to the free nations, either under the treaty or otherwise? 

Secretary Duties. Well, we would have the recourse of diplomatic 
relations and representations. The subject is not dealt with by the 
treaty one way or another. So we have no treaty rights on the matter. 

Senator Smita. That is what I realize. There is nothing in the 
treaty. 

Secretary Duties. There is a United Nations Convention on 
Refugees which might give us a special basis for some representation. 

Senator Smirn. Yes. 

Secretary Duties. But this treaty does not deal with the subject. 

Senator SmirxH. Thank you. I wanted to highlight that, because 
[ think it is terribly important. Many people think very strongly 
about these poor people who have tried to assert their eagerness fo! 
freedom by suffering all sorts of things. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I appreciate your splendid 
statement this morning. 

The CHAtRMAN. Senator Humphrey? 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN AUSTRIAN ARM} 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary, I am sure we all are very 
grateful for the accomplishments in this treaty. There are a number 
of questions that have been asked that are pertinent to Senate con- 
sideration and ratification. I want to seek a little information in 
reference to a news story that emanated from Vienna where Chancel- 
lor Raab spoke on May 29 in reference to preliminary steps for the 
development of an Austrian Army. 

The Chancellor said in effect that if Austria waited to start prepara- 


tion for an army after the coming into force of the treaty, it would 
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mean that Austria would be a military vacuum for several months, 
The Chancellor indicated, in other words, that he would seek some 
preliminary conferences with the treaty powers in an effort to make 
the preliminary preparations. 

Do you have any information on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Duties. I do not know whether we have been officially 
approache don the matter as yet. I did discuss the topic when I was 
in Vienna with the Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor. I know 
that they were preoccupied with that problem, and I know that they 
can count on the once consideration of it by the United 
Senator Humpurey. We would have some interest in that, in light 
f the strate ‘vic position of Austria as it relates to Germany, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia; would that not a true? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, si 


AUSTRIAN NEUTRALITY 


Senator Humpurey. I understand that we are going to discuss some 
of the military implications later on, 

Secretary DuLLEs. ee 

Senator Humpnrey. The one question of some concern that has 
been raised here is a ‘cone a copy of which we received 1 
Executive G, as presented by the President, of the conversations 
between the delegations of the Republic of Austria and the Soviet 
Union. In item (5), under topic II, it states: 

The Soviet Government is prepared to participate in a guaranty by the Four 
Powers of the inviolability and integrity of the Austrian State territory— accord- 
ing to the model of Switzerland. 

Senator Mansfield alluded to that a few moments ago. 

Now, just what are the implications of that particular statement, 
Mr. Secretary; such as, what is the Swiss model, and does this mean 
that Austria would need to stay out of the U. N.? I wondered whether 
there was a conflict of interests, so to speak, with the reference to the 
U. N. in the treaty and the Swiss model being referred to in the 
memorandum between the Soviet and Austria, 

Secretary Duties. The parallel which was drawn in that memo- 
andum, to Switzerland, is not binding, and that particular reference 
is deleted from the Austrian neutrality resolution which I referred to 
ere, which has been unanimously adopted by the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. That neutrality resolution provides, among other things, that 
Austria voices her willingness and abilitv to accede to and observe 
th ions contained in the Charter of the United Nations, so 
that whereas Switzerland has not desired to join the United Nations, 
he Austrian souwealien resolution, which we may be invited to agree 
© respect, does explicitly provide for Austria’s joining the United 


obnieaat 


Senator Humpurey. Therefore, insofar as the memorandum is 
once! ed. it is ou dated by the unilateral action? 
Secretary Duties. That has now become obsolete in the light of 


the actual neutrality resolution which the Austrian Parliament has 
adopted 
SOT 


enator Humpurey. I was concerned about this language because 


at a press conference some time ago, the President, in describing the 
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Austrian neutrality as it related to Germany in the present German 
situation, indicated that neutrality did not mean lack of any forces, 
and I think he alluded to the Swiss situation. It is our understanding 
now that insofar as the Government of the United States is con 
cerned, we are interested in their participation and their membership 
in the United Nations. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator HumpHrey. So it would not be fair to compare the situa- 
tion in Austria as relates to its military position and its neutrality 
with the Swiss situation? 

Secretary Duties. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. One other point. Did I understand that later 
on, after the President’s press conference, that you explained that 
this was not to be related specifically to what might happen in later 
negotiations with Germany? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. I clarified that at the request and the 
instructions of the President to the German Ambassador. 

Senator Humpnurey. | thought that was a rather dangerous prece- 
dent, if I might most respectfully say so. I mean that in terms of 
the original statement because it could lead to what the Soviet might 
want—a particular neutralized Germany, Swiss style, which would 
hardly be within the stated policy of our country 

sut now we are to understand clearly, as an official representation 
of our Government, that neutrality as explained herein does not mean 
a neutrality including nonparticipation under the obligations of the 
U. N. Charter? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF AUSTRIA PARTICIPATING IN THE COAL AND STEEL 
COMMUNITY 


Senator Humpurey. On the matter of the economic clauses in the 
treaty, would there be anything in this treaty, Mr. Secretary, that 
would prohibit or prevent the Republic of Austria from participating, 
let us say, in the Steel and Coal Community that has been established 
some years ago? 

Secretary Duties. That would be a question of interpretation. 
[ would think it would be a question on which it might be desirable 
to get a decision of the World Court or something of that sort if the 
issue came up. 

It could be argued, I suppose, that it would prevent that. You 
may recall that it was previously the decision under the provisions 
of the treaty of St. Germain and of the League loan agreements affect- 
ing Austria as to whether or not Austria could have a customs union 
with Germany, and the World Court at that time decided by a majority 
of one that Austria was prevented from doing that. 

I would say that a great deal would depend upon the functions and 
role of the so-called Coal and Steel Community as they existed at 
the time when the request came up. There is no present intention 
on the part of either the Coal and Steel Community to enlarge its 
membership or of Austria to seek membership there. 

Also the Cos] and Steel Community is in a process, we hope, of 
growth and development. There are various projects for increasing 
its role, and I do not think anybody could say definitely in advance as 
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to whether or not at some future time that would be permissible or 
not under the treaty. That would have to be considered under the 
circumstances at the time. As I say, an argument could probably be 
made both ways. 

ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


Senator Humpurey. Is it not rather important, Mr. Secretary, that 
the economy of Austria, in view of its geographically strategic position, 
be integrated as much as possible within the Western orbit? 

Secretary Duties. I think it is important. Austria is essentially a 
Western state, and most of its business and commercial ties are with 
the West. Its cultural ties are with the West, and to the maximum 
extent feasible, I think that that should be encouraged. 

On the other hand, the same can be said of Switzerland, and Switzer- 
land does play a useful and important and honorable role in the world 
community without becoming members of things like the Coal and 
Steel Community. 

Senator Humpurey. But do I understand that there is nothing 
explicit in the treaty that would prohibit Austrian participation in 
this economic integration pattern which is beginning to develop in 
Western Europe? 


Secretary Duties. No, there is nothing explicit in the treaty 
about that 

Senator Humpnrey. My concern, sir, is registered because of the 
drain of a certain amount of commodities to the Soviet in the form of 
what you might call payments or reparations. Once that pattern 
has been established, unless there is a counterforce such as the inte- 
gration of oil in some of the economy of the West, there might be a 


strong gravitation, economically, to the East which would have its 
political consequences. I am sure that has been a subject of your 
concern, 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. All I can say there is that the degree 
to which the Austrian economy is bound into the East is creatly 
diminished under this treaty as against the situation which would 
prevail if there were no treaty. 

Senator HumpnHrey. Oh, yes. 

Secretary Dutues. It is not perfect in that respect. We would, of 
course, have been much happier and the Austrians would have been 
much happier if the payments could have been totally discontinued. 
3ut the practical choice that we faced was whether, for example, to 
go on with the Russians getting 3 million tons of oil or changing to a 
situation where they would get only 1 million tons of oil. Obviously 
the latter was better than the former. 

Senator Humpurey. I can appreciate the necessary adjustment 
that had to be made there, and I think that the accomplishments are 
tremendous. But my concern was whether there was any legal block 
in the treaty which in the days to come would obviate ultimate partici- 
pation, because apparently that Coal and Steel Community has great 
economic implications for the exchange of goods and for the rel: axation 
of tensions amongst those Western powers. 

Secretary Duties. I believe that—let me say first that the treaty 
contains no explicit or express prohibition against anything of that 
sort, and we believe ourselves that the correct interpretation of the 
treaty is that the so-called Anschluss that is dealt with would be on a 
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bilateral basis and that it would not apply to going into an organization 
in which possibly Germany was one of many members. But the 
matter is not explicitly dealt with, and as I said in answer to Sei nator 
Smith, I think one will have to recognize that the practical conse- 
quences of the situation have to be appraised in the light of the ac aha 
situation and the activities and the role of Germany in the Coal and 
Steel Community at the time, and a few things of that sort. 


RIGHTS OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT UNDER THE 


Senator HumpHrey. Would Austria be able to share in the benefit 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
under this treaty? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. We are quite clear about that. 

Senator Humpurey. And she would be oak. now, under her 
regained sovereignty, to obtain, or at least apply for, Export-Import 
Bank loans? 

Secretary Dutuss. Yes, siz 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, she would be able to participate 
under this treaty in any of the international or United States economic 
assistance in terms of loans programs? 

Secretary Duuuss. Yes, sir. 


AUSTRIAN OIL FIELDS 


Senator Humpurey. Is there any reason to believe that the Austrian 
oil fields may be in danger of exhaustion over this 10-year period? 


Secretary Duties. No. The estimates are that the proven re- 
serves are considerably in excess of what would be required here, this 
10 million tons. There are various estimates about oil reserves, and 
I suppose that is always a somewhat speculative field, but the esti- 
mates, I think, run from 30 million to 50 million proven tons. 

Austria is now already in the OKEC and the EPU, which are two of 
the organizations which are designed to bring Europe closer toge ‘ther 
in an economic and financial field. Of course, Germany is also a 
member of both of those organizations, and I think no objection has 
been raised to that on the part of the Soviet Union. I think that is 
some indication as to the correct interpretation of the treaty. 


STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF AUSTRIA 


Senator Humpnrey. Finally, Mr. SORORITY « Me e Austrian geo- 
graphic position in Central Europe has been strategic from a point of 
view of military security in the West, has it aa 

Secretary Dutuzs. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. And this will, of course, be a matter of evalua- 
tion and reevaluation of this treaty to our Government and our 
associated allies? 

Secretary Dutuizs. Yes. The military arrangements that are made 
under NATO, for example, will have to be adapted to take account of 
the new situation, although I point out that the new situation is not 
as new as might appear, due to the fact that, as | previously stated, 
the French have already withdrawn, approximately a year ago, their 
forces from Austria. The British cut theirs down to, I think, one 
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battalion, so that the area—it was this southern part of Austria, which 
was in the French and British Zones—has in fact been denuded of 
troops for some little time now, so that the situation that exists under 
the treaty will not be dissimilar to that which already has had to be 
taken account of. 


THE TREATY A CREDIT TO THE AUSTRIAN PEOPLE 


Senator Humpurey. I rejoice with others in the treaty of inde- 
pendence for Austria. It was my privilege to visit there, and the 
people are a wonderful people. I am sure that the ties of friendship 
between Austria and the United States are very secure. 

I noticed that with you this morning was the Austrian Ambassador 


and I am sure that he realizes the strong feeling of friendship that we 


have for | is country. 

Secretary Duties. Surely his people have given the world a very 
fine example of courage and endurance and steadfastness, and as 
| said in my prepared statement, there is a tendency perhaps for 
those of us w ho worke | so hard on this treaty for so long to take ¢ redit 
to ourselves, but the real big credit goes to the Austrian people, be- 
cause if they had not stood fast and firm, if they had given in and 
tried to get what you might call a half independent state, then that 
situation would have been very difficult to deal with. But they held 
out for gétting full a and they finally got it. 

Senator Humpurey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. | Senbhor Knowland? 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Secretary, I want to join with the others 
in paying my tribute to you for your hard work in regard to the treaty. 
The sm you did in modifying, at least to some extent, what I think 
were verv harsh terms of the treaty, was a great one. Although 
\ustria was hever in any sense an enemy power, as you well seep the 
Soviet Union insisted upon a tribute which would normally be levied 
against y, and I suppose the problems faced by the Govern- 

peo ple of Austria are the probl lems that are faced by a 

might have one of its children kidnapped. They were 

pay a considerable nite in order to get it back, and I think 
rstand that 


SUPPORT FOR THE TREATY 


the treaty first because of the reason that I stated. 

7 the elected representatives of a free Austria, who I 

ot unmindful of the price they are paying, but are willing 

price; secondly, because I think it is an improvement over 

earlier drafts of the treaty that were even more harsh and more 
easonable than I think the terms of this treaty are. 


would like, however, to compare the treatment which the Soviet 
Union has given to Austria, in insisting u pon this tribute being levied, 
to what our position was with the enemy Axis powers. We required no 
reparations from Germany, from Japan, or from Italy, all three of 
whom were part of the Axis bloc. To the contrary, in order to help 
rebuild those former enemy states—and I am glad to say now friendly 
states—we poured a great deal of our resources into the countries, 
which I think history should recognize as a sharp contrast to the posi- 
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tion taken by the Soviet Union in dealing with a little friendly country 
like Austria. 
WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET TROOPS 


But I am concerned by the earlier statements that you have made 
relative to the unlikelihood of the Soviet Union withdrawing its forces 
from Bulgaria and Rumania. They were certainly expected to do that 
oace their occupation of Austria ceased. They had some logic, 
perhaps, in having a line of communication open as long as they were 
legally entitled to maintain troops in Austria, but with the sigaing of 
the Austrian treaty, that pretense is removed. 

[ do hope that the Department of State and the ¢ — ‘rnment of 
the United States will not acquiesce too readily in the fait accompli 
that troops will be maintained in these other satellite countries, for 
this reason, Mr. Secretary. I may be mistaken, but in the treaties of 
peace which this Government signed on February 10, 1947, with 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, bringing to a close the war against 
them, I think there is a definite commitment within those countries 
to us, as well as to the other signatories of the treaty, to limit their 
forces to a certain number. Asan example, [ find in Hungary that the 
army forces, I believe, were supposed to be limited to 65,000; Rumania 
120,000; Bulgaria, 55,000, plus certain additional for the small navy 
yr small air force. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I think we extended our recognition to these 
governments based upon their good faith in living up to these treaties 
of peace, and if by subterfuge they are now to permit the violation of 
those treaties of peace with us, upon which recognition was given, I do 
not think we should just peacefully acquiesce in it without a major 
protest being made. For certainly as long as there are Soviet forces 
within those countries, they will never get their freedom. I wish that 
the Department of State would carefully examine these treaties once 

again with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, in addition to the 
Austrian treaty, and see if we cannot make a very strong case against 
this subterfuge of additional forces either of the indigenous countries 
or of the Soviet Union being allowed to remain in them in violation of 
the terms of the treaties of peace. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Secretary Duties. I would say this, Senator, that I think that there 
is very great force to your observations. | have myself personally 
started to look into the matter, and not only have I asked our legal 
department to look into it, but I have personally sent for these tre aties 
and am studying them myself to see what basis we have for asking for 
the withdrawal of troops, because, as you point out, we are pextint to 
the treaties; we have rights under those treaties, and unfortunately 
those treaties and our rights under them, particularly the human rights 
clauses and the like, have been quite flagrantly violated in the past. 

Those violations have not passed without our notice, and we are 
exploring very actively the point that you make, namely, that one 
consequence of the making of the treaty ‘should be withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary and Rumania. 

There is another point, also, which I might allude to in application 
of what you said. We referred here frequently in connec - n with 
the Austrian treaty to the Moscow declaration of November 1, 1943, 
which is generally entitled the “Declaration for Liberating Nand 
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3ut if that declaration is read you will see that that declaration 
applies not only to Austria, but to Austria’s neighbors, and that the 
pattern which is prescribed for Austria is by that declaration envisaged 
as being projected also into the neighboring states, so that the ful- 
fillment of that portion of the pledge of November 1, 1943, which 
specifically mentions Austria as the first victim of Hitlerite Germany, 
however, went on to talk about the same thing for Austria’s neighbors, 
and I hope that that declaration will now be given fresh consideration. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. You also remember, I think Mr. Secretary, 
although you were not in your present position at that time, when 
these treaties came before the Senate for ratification, there was a 
general hope and belief expressed that we were going to be dealing 
with governments that were indigenous to the population and were 
there with the will of the people of those countries. And yet I think 
we all recall that the time came when the then Soviet Ambassador 
at Bucharest served an ultimatum upon the then King of the country 
that he had to change his constitutional government within a period, 
| think, of 24 hours, and install what in fact was a satellite government. 
[It seems to me there is an additional reason why they should not be 
allowed to circumvent the treaties of peace with us. I again express 
the very earnest hope that this matter will be fully explored and a 
full report will be made to the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
senate. 

Secretarv Duties. Yes. 

The CHarrMaNn. Senator Barkley? 


AUSTRIAN NEUTRALITY 


Senator BarkLey. Mr. Secretary, the treaty which is under con- 
sideration, so far as the independence of Austria is concerned, is sup- 
posed to be perpetual. There is no time limit fixed in it. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barkuey. Is that true as to the neutrality of Austria, no 
matter what might happen in the future? Is she compelled to main- 
tain her neutrality? 

Secretary Duties. Austria proposes to declare her perpetual neu- 
trality. The form of the resolution which the Austrian Parliament 
has adopted Says: 

Austria declares, with the object of the lasting and perpetual maintenance of 

r independence from without and the inviolability of her territory, as well as in 
the interest of maintenance of internal law and order, of her own free will her 
perpetual neutrality, and is resolved to maintain and defend it will all means at 
her disposal. 

Senator Barkiey. Of course, I suppose that declaration is like an 
act of Congress. It can be changed if the government which adopts is 
sees fit to do so. 

Suppose, for instance, the Soviets should go on the rampage again 

nd seek to obtain control of Turkey and Greece and other neighboring 
countries that might involve the ultimate end of Austria from that 
standpoint and from that direction? Would she still be compelled 
to maintain her neutrality under this treaty? 

Secretary Duties. Austria is under no compulsion from without to 
maintain her neutrality. Her neutrality will be her own free act. 
\s you point out, if surrounding circumstances should alter in such 
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way as you suggest, it would certainly be in the province of Austria 
to adjust her own situation to those ¢ hanged conditions. 

Senator BarKLey. She is in no way prohibited from taking such 
action as she sees fit at any given time to protect herself? 

Secretary Duties. No sir; this action is her own action, and 
order to emphasize the fact that it is purely her own action, the 
formalization of this will be withheld in accordance with the present 
program until after the treaty is in force and after the Savdides troops 
are withdrawn, so that it will be apparent to all that it is a purely 
voluntary act of a free country, and not action to which she is obligated 
under coercion or anything of that sort. 


OCCUPATION EXPENSES 


Senator Barkuey. I believe it has been true that during this 10- 
year period, Austria has borne the expense of the occupation. 

Secretary Duties. Not entirely so. She did so at first, but during 
the last 2 years or so, I think, the Soviets gave up their requirement 
that Austria should pay the expenses of the Soviet troops of occupa- 
tion. Then the British and tne French followed suit. We were the 
first to give it up. 

Senator BarKLey. How far back did we give it up? 

Secretary Duties. We gave it up in 1947. 

Senator BARKLEY. I see. 

Secretary DuLuus. 8 years ago. 

Senator BarKLEY. So that for the last 2 years this burden has 
been to a very large extent lifted? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir; between 2 and 3 years. 

Senator BarkKiey. I was not aware that it had been removed to 
that extent. That makes it unnecessary for me to follow that up 
with another question. 

The relief of this burden on Austria and her economy would » 
some extent compensate her for the tribute she is compelled to pa: 
to Russia under this treaty. 

Secretary Duties. That has already been eased off, so that that is 
already reflected in the economy. 

Senator Barkiey. You speak about a million tons of oil. We do 
not measure oil by tons but by barrels in this country. How much 
does that represent in barrels, do you know? 

Secretary Dutuss. I learned that when I was at public school, but 
that was quite a long while ago. 

Senator Humpnrey. You stumped the State Department. 

Secretary Duties. It shows the failure of elemental education. 

Senator Bark ey. I will look that up myself. 

I think that is all I want to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Sparkman? 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TREATY 


Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask just one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Secretary, the final form in which this treaty was worked out, 
from our viewpoint, really represents an improvement over the one 
that was formerly agreed to by the great powers, does it not? 
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Secretary Duties. Yes, sir;a very great improvement. The treaty 
had been substantially agreed to, all but five articles, in 1949, follow- 
ing the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers which was held in 
Paris in that year. And then at the Berlin Conference of last year 
we indicated, the Austrians, I might say did, a willingness to accept 
the harsher provisions of the treaty if we could get the treaty right 
away. But the Soviets insisted that they would have to maintain 
their right to keep troops in Austria until there should be a German 
peace treaty. 

Well, since the German peace treaty is a rather problematic affair 
which peoeeeeones the unification of Germany first, and since the 
timing of the German peace treaty would be entirely within the control 
of the Soviet Union, that meant that they would have the right to 
maintain their troops there indefinitely. So that was rejected. 

Now, since then the treaty has been, I think, immeasurably im- 
proved. The fact that this treaty is much shorter—we have dropped 
out 10 or 15 articles entirely, including the rather notorious article 16 
and then this alleviation of the economic clauses and the elimination 
of restrictions upon the size of the Austrian Army, in very vital 
respects the treaty has been very considerably improved. 


AUSTRIAN ECONOMY 


Senator SpaARKMAN. Is it felt that under the provisions of this 
treaty, Austria can maintain a very healthy economy? 

Secretary Dues. I would think so. As I said earlier, the Austrian 
economy is a sensitive economy. It is sensitive to general world 
economic conditions, more so than many other economies. But 
given the improving state of the European economy generally—and 
that is very much on the upgrade in the last 2 years—assuming a 
continuation of that, I believe that the Austrians can maintain 
a healthy economy with a good state of living for their people. 


AUSTRIAN MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator SPARKMAN. Under the neutrality clause is there any provi- 
sion against Austria’s becoming a member of the United Nations? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir; on the contrary, the neutrality resolu- 
tion itself specifies that Austria intends to become a member of the 
United Nations. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. And am I correct in my understanding that 
Russia has indicated that she would approve Austria’s admission to 
the United Nations? 

Secretary Duties. She has indicated it by the acceptance of the 
preamble to the treaty, and presumably she will further accept it if 
she acquiesces and agrees to respect the neutrality declaration which 
is explicit on that point. 

Now, as I indicated earlier, | do not count implicitly upon what 
the Soviets will do, and I would not want to seem to underwrite to 
you the admission of Austria, and that there would not be any use 
of the veto or putting Austria into some package or something of that 
sort. 

But insofar as it is humanly possible to do so by the written word, 
I would say that the Soviet Union will be committed to the admission 
of Austria to the United Nations. 
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Senator SPARKMAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much. 
POSSIBILITY OF ECONOMIC AID TO AUSTRIA 


Senator Barkiey. Mr. Chairman, I omitted one question that | 
want to ask the Secretary. 

The CHarrMan, All right, Senator Barkley. 

Senator BarK.ey. In the economic field, my recollection is that the 
total population of Austria is something like 6 million people, 2 
million of whom live in Vienna. In other words, a third of the popula- 
tion of the country is in one city, which, from an economic standpoint, 
is not too wholesome. You have indicated that not only is she eligible 
to receive some military aid from the United States in equipping her 
army, but it is expected that also she is eligible to participate in the 
international bank, the World Mone ‘tary Fund, and also to get money 
through the Import-Export Bank and other agencies of the United 
States. 

In view of that situation, is it contemplated that she will need and 
ask for some economic aid from the United States along the line of 
these other nations that are included in the Mutual Security Act that 
we passed here the other day? 

Secretary Duties. It is not contemplated, sir, that there will be 
any occasion to grant economic aid to Austria. 

Senator Barkuey. It is not? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 


SOVIET PACKAGE-DEAL ON ADMISSION OF NATIONS TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Senator BarkLey. You stated in your testimony earlier that you 
were not certain about whether Russia would include Austria in that 
basket full of nations that she is going to propose for membership in 
the United Nations. Can you give us a list of those nations that 
Russia contemplates rec -ommending for new membership? 

Secretary Dutuirs. There has been for some time an outstanding 
Soviet proposal for a so-called package-deal which would bring into 
the United Nations about 15 or 16 additional nations of whom about 
5 or 6 would be Communist controlled and satellite countries, both in 
Europe and in Asia, such as Mongolia, Outer Mongolia in Asia, and 
Hungary and Rumania and Bulgaria and Albania, which are part of 
the Soviet part of the package. The other part of the package 
represents states whose membership has already been approved by 
the Security Council and the General Assembly, exe ept for the effect 
of a Soviet negative vote in the Security Council which operates as a 
veto. So that includes countries such as Italy and Portugal, Ceylon, 
and Ireland. There is quite a long list. 

Senator BARKLEY. Does that package include Red China? 

Secretary Dutuzs. No, sir. 

Senator BARKLEY. It does not. 

All right. Thank you. 


GERMAN PROPERTY 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary, the committee has had no protest 
to the treaty. We have had one inquiry. I will read it and see if 
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you care to comment on it: That article 22 of the treaty forbids the 
Austrians to return German property above a certain value to its 
owners 

Now, the question that the writer raises is that this may create a 
precedent dangerous to the equitable settlement of the confiscated 
German property in the United States. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Secretary Duties. That provision was a matter primarily of nego- 
tiation. It involved German and Austrian interests, and the figure 
arrived at was a negotiated figure, and I do not think it has any 
necessary bearing at all upon what treatment we might decide to give 
to German assets. It is not intended to be, and | do not think it 
constitutes anv precedent in that respect. 

The CHarrMaAn. There would seem to be no connection between 
the two things—what our attitude might be as to returning the prop- 
erty and what article 22 may provide with reference to the property 
to be returned to the Germans up to a certain value. But I thought 
I would call it to your attention. 

Secretary Duties. It would be purely coincidental if the figures 
were the same. There is no necessary relationship or no intent to 
create a precedent. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Senator Mansfield. 

Senator Mansrievp. Following up the question asked by the chair- 

an, are these former German properties to become nationalized 

rments of the Austrian economy? 

Secretary Duties. That is an internal question, Senator, which is 
being, | understand, very much discussed at the present time within 
Austria, as to how those returned properties should be handled 
whether they should be nationalized, or whether some way should 
be found to restore them to private ownership. But that is entirely 
for the Austrians to decide, and they have not yet decided it. 


SOVIET STORES TO BE RETURNED 


Senator MaANnsFIELD. One more brief question: What is going to 
happen to the stores which the Soviets have set up in Vienna as well 
as throughout their zone, which have been underselling, as I recall, 
local stores selling similar kinds of products? Are they going to be 
turned over in their entirety to the Austrian Government? 

Secretary Duties. The stores which the Soviets have set up? 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes. I think they are called USIA. 

Secretary Duties. Ob, yes. USIA. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. Those will all be returned. 

Senator Mansrre.tp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? Thank you very 
much, Mr. Secretary, for your appearance. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 








